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FOREWORD 



Project Focus was launched in the late summer of 1970 with the aid 
of a W, Ki Kellogg Foundation grant. As a study of the long-range goals 
of the nation's community and junior colleges. It was undertaken at a 
time when the comprehensive community college was enjoying a period of 
unprecedented growth and support from major segments of our society. The 
purpose of the study was to determine where community colleges are headed, 
how likely they are to reach their objectives, and what alternative stra- 
tegies ought to be considered. It was our hope that the various recommen- 
dations emanating from the study would serve as policy guides for the 
American Association of Junior Colleges (AAJC) and its institutional members. 

Three reports have been or will be published. The first, A Report 
f rcwn Pr ojnch Focus , contains a series of recommendations for change in the 
scope and function of AAJG. These recommendations were approved in principle 
at the August 1971 meeting of the AAJG Board of Directors and a number of 
steps are now being taken to implement them. The second will be a book 
scheduled to be published connnercially later this year. The book will 
report my first-hand impressions of significant events in the field gathered 
during an extensive ten -month tour during which time I interviewed over 
1,500 persons located in thirty ^institutions in twenty different states. 

The third report, published here, has as its primary mission the inter- 
pretation of the data gathered through the administration of four question- 
naires to a cross-sectional sample of students, faculty, presidents, and 
institutions. 

ill 



The report offers those concerned snd involved with community junior 
colleges an opportunity to scrutinize what's happening on the community 
junior college campuses. The backgrounds , feelings , and expectations of 
students are analyzed and compared with those of the faculty. Presidents 
are asked to assess where they feel the main emphasis should be placed 
during this decade in the delivery of services to the community. All 
three groups report on how well their institutions are delivering on the 
promise of equal educational opportunities for all. 

Chapter 1 sets the stage, reviews the procedures employed in the 
study, and briefly discusses the format for presentation of the findings. 
Chapter 2 gets down to particulars. It takes an indepth look at a rep- 
resentative sample of freshmen and sophomore full-time students as well 
as the faculty who work with them. Students’ family backgrounds* high 
school experiences, career expectations, and attitudes concerning their 
present learning experiences are reported in summary form with inter- 
pretations of the significance o£ the findings offered where relevant. The 
backgrounds of the faculty, their work experience, attitudes toward their 
work and career aspirations are also provided, A brief section comparing 
student and faculty perceptions of campus policies and practices is alee 
offered as a sobering commentary on hew two groups observing the same 
phenomenon from different perspectives react in different ways. There will 
be some surprises and some predictable results. Those responsible for over- 
seeing the administration of student services will be challenged by the 
students' reactions. 

Chapter 3 contrasts and compares the student,, faculty, and presidents’ 
views of the long-range goals traditionally endorsed by the cemmunity 



junior college leadership. These goals are preserved in two ways: first, 
those participating in the survey were asked to rate what they felt the 
long-range goals of community junior colleges ought to fee during the 
decade, and second, they were asked to rate how much emphasis these same 
goals were receiving currently. Some rather interesting differences 
emerged from the data. Chapter 4 attempts to evaluate four major areas 
of activity common to community junior collages and offers for the 
reader's consideration alternative ways of improving upon these activ- 
ities, The last chapter, Chapter 5, attempts to look ahead at the impact 
of a few of the social and economic trends currently influencing our 
behavior. The implications in terms Of community junior college response 
are spelled out in some detail. All five chapters describe a drama which 
began over 70 years ago and is now placing the community college at 
canter stage. 



Edmund J, Clearer, Jr. 
Project Director 



February 1972 
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CHAPTER. 1 



INTRODUCTION 

3eventy=two years ago. eight junior colleger existed in this country 
with a total enrollment of approximately 100 students. By 1971, 1.100 
private and public junior colleges were flourishing with almost 2,500,000 
enrollees f_ 1 J . The prospects for a continuous rate e£ growth through 
1980 are strong. Where this national movement is headed and what and how 
students will be served are already being determined by the play of forces 
now in motion. By tapping the views of trustees, community leaders, faculty 
members, key administrators and students, by assessing Current population 
and economic trends, and by drawing upon other research effrrts, we hope 
to identify and interpret the forces influencing the future direction of 
community and junior colitises and draw what empirically valid conclusions 
are warranted. The W. K ; Kellogg Foundation, a major supporter of conunu^ 
nity and junior colleges, funded the study in the hope that it would aid 
those responsible for directing the nation's effort to achieve the unique 
goals of these institutions. The. extent to which community and junior 
colleges are actually enrolling a broad cross-section of students through 
the open, door policy, occupational education programs, career guidance 
services, college transfer programs, and community outreach efforts, re- 
quires a careful assessment at this time if desired changes or minor 
corrections in our trajectory are to bo achieved by the end of the decade. 



1* All references will be listed at the back of the report. Specific page 
references will be designated at the place of citation « 
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This study bad four major objectives* First* key constituent groups 
were asked to give their views on the long-range goals to he served. 

Second, discrepaneit hetween the desired goals and present accomplishments 
were pinpointed. Third, social and economic trends likely to influence 
the future direction and future of community and junior colleges during 
this decade were identified. Fourth, a set of strategi.es for sygtama- 
ticslly achieving greater harmony between goals and current practice were to 
bo set forth. To obtain the information necessary to achieve these objectives * 
a literature search was conducted and coninurvica cion links with already exist- 
ing data banks on community and junior colleges were established. Through 
the use c f structured interviews* survey questionnaires, and site visita- 
tions, rei.v.ant data were obtained from a nationwide sample of community 
and junior colleges. An advisory group was convened in the early stages of 
the project to solicit reactions to the areas of information to be probed 
by means of the questionnaires and interviews, and to suggest various hypo- 
theses for testing once the data was in- This group mat in early February, 
1971* Their deliberation had a profound impact upon the subsequent analysis. 

A small team of three professionals and two support personnel took 
upon themselves the responsibility for gathering and interpreting the neces- 
sary data. An outside consulting firm, Frantzreb and Fray Associates, Inc-, 
was asked to conduct a special analysis within the larger framework, that 
of recommending changes in the organisational structure and services of 
the Association. Dr. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. , Executive Director of AAJC, 
took a year's ioave of absence from the Association and assumed primary 
responsibility for the conduct of the field study. As Jirector of the pro= 
ject, he was also responsible for the overall interpretation and recom- 
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mendations of the Project Focus Task Force, David S* Bushnell wag given 
responsibility for *;he research activities involved in the preparation of 
this report, Ivars Zageris served as staff associate. 

Sample Selection 

The first step in the study was to identify the universe of coirmuinity 
and junior colleges to be sampled. Two-year postsecondary institutions 
have been variously labeled ’'community colleges," "junior colleges,' 1 
"branch colleges," etc. Most are supported by a local school district, 
either iv conjunction with a district's elementary and secondary schools 
or separately as a junior college district. Others derive their support 

from the state or operate as privately funded institutions with most of 

1 

their income derived through tuition. The 19?Q Junior College Directory , 
published by the American Association of Junior Colleges, was adopted 
as our operational definition, of the universe to be studied. The number 
of coimnunity and junior colleges listed in the Direc tory is somewhat larger 
than that reported by the U. S. Office of Education. This is due primarily 
to the fact that AAJC includes in its membership two=year branch campuses 
who elected to become members of the Association, Not all institutions 
listed in the Directory , however, are members of AAJC, Those branch 
campuses which are integral parts af their respective parent institutions 
and do not function as coimnunity junior colleges were excluded from the 
population of institutions to be sampled. Fifty- six campuses from the 
states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Wisconsin were eliminated 
for this reason. In addition, for logistical reasons, only colleges in the 
Continental United States were considered, thus excluding colleges in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, etc. Having established these two quaii- 



1. Throughout the report, community colleges will refer to the public junior 
colleges* Junior colleges, on the other hand, have come to be identified 
with privately supported institutions, be they sectarian or non-sectarian. 
This distinction will be maintained throughout the report* Community junior 
colleges is meant to encompass both types of institutions, 
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fieatians, 956 community junior college® remained to be sampled. Of these, 
721 are public institutions; 107 are independent junior colleges; and 128 
ere private church related junior colleges. 

Survey instruments were mailed to the institutions selected for 
participation.. Students, faculty, and presidents each completed separate 
instruments. An institutional questionnaire was also administered pro- 
viding basic data on the sample of institutions Involved, Copies of the 
four questionnaires can he found in Appendix 33- The data presented in 
this report is derived primarily from the findings in the questionnaires. 
Occasionally, when a particular interpretation of the data is open to 
question, we drew upon the extensive interview material gathered by 
Dr. Gleazer and other members of the staff during their visits to a sub- 
sample of institutions drawn from the larger sample. 

Me thodo logy 

A two^sdage sampling design was used. The first stag© employed a 
stratified sample of colleges drawn from the 197Q Directory , The second 
stage involved a random selection of respondents (students and faculty) 
within the selected institution. Various weights were assigned to make 
the estimates of population parameters from the data obtained in the 
survey (Appendix A describes the weighting procedures employed). 

The institutions listed in the 1970 Directory were stratified according 
to geographic area, size, and type i public, church related, or independent. 
Because of the small number of institutions falling into the church related 
and independent junior college classification, they were not broken down any 
further. The public conHmnity collages were classified into six geographic 
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regions, the regions corresponding Co those developed by Vernon Hendrix 
in his 1965 study £ 30_J/ of the impact of che junior college environment 
on students. The regions were selected so that no single state would 
dominate a given region with the exception □£ California which was made 
into a separate region. The regions encompassed economically and essen- 
tially culturally homogeneous areas. Within each region, colleges were 
classified according to Siae. The complete stratification resulted in 
32 cells to be used for sampling purposes (see Table 3a, Appendix A). 

A 10 per cent random sample was drawn from each cell. No cell was 
left at zero; each cell having at least one entry. Thus, due to rounding, 
the overall percentage was slightly higher than 10 per cent. The initial 
sample consisted of 100 institutions. 

Contact was made by letter with the presidents of the sample in= 
stitutions during the latter part of January, 1971. Twenty^one presidents 
turned down the initial invitation to participate. As soon as a rejection 
was received , the institution was replaced with another randomly chosen 
from the same cell* At the time of the cutoff date (March 26, 1971) 92 
institutions had agreed to participate in the study. They constituted the 
final sample. The overall match of actual against desired cell frequencies 
is reported in Table 3a, Appendix A, Table 5a, Appendix A, demonstrates 
that the 21 refusals were randomly distributed with no one geographically 
area dominating. In addition, three institutions failed to advise us before 
the cutoff date of their inability to participate, thus bringing the total 
number of initially sampled non-participants to 24. One follow-up letter 
and individual telephone calls helped to insure that the overall rate of 
participation was more than adequate. 
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The presidents* following their agreement to participate in the 
study, were asked to appoint a member of their immediate staff to coordinate 
the administration of questionnaires to students and faculty. The campus 
coordinators were given ins true t ion ij on sample selection procedures and 
the appropriate steps to follow in the administration of the questionnaires* 
The importance of insuring the confidentiality of the results was emphasized. 
Each coordinator was asked to select a random sample of students on the 
following basis i If the institution had less than 1,000 full time students, 
100 students should he sampled for inclusion in the survey. If the insti- 
tution had 10,000 or more students, a five per cent random sample was to 
be selected. Only full-time students were to be included. One of three 
alternative sampling procedures outlined in the American College Testing 

Program Manual / 3 / was to be employed. Each campus coordinator was 

instructed to insure that the ratio of freshmen to sophomores at each 
institution would be properly reflected in the sample chosen. From an 
initial sample of 12,022, 10,250 student responses were accepted as usable, 
giving us a response rate of 85.6 per cent. By assigning the prooer 
weights, the sample was generalized to a total weighted population of 
1,133,916 students. It is this figure which serves as our base line for 
the subsequent analysis. 



The faculty were sampled In much the same way that the student sample 



was drawn* Each coordinator *?as instructed to select a 10 per cent random 
sample of faculty members if the institution had more than 500 full time 
faculty. Those institutions which were smaller than 500 were instructed 

to survey 50 randomly drawn faculty members or } if less than 50 were reported 
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to be employed, then all were asked to complete the questionnaire. 

The number of faculty members was based upon the number e£ full-time* 
certified faculty members plus those administrators who primarily teach 
but also serve as deans and department chairmen. For the most part, 
questionnaires were distributed to the faculty by campus mail and returned 
to the campus coordinator in sealed envelopes. 

The total number of faculty sampled initially was 2,741; the usable 
faculty responses were 2*491* yielding a response rate of 90,9 per cent. 

The weighted population of faculty came to 69,350, Since both the student 
and the faculty response rates were so high, no special study of non- 
respondents was conducted. 

In addition to being asgi gned the responsibility for designing and 
selecting an appropriate sample of students and faculty, the campus 
coordinator was asked to complete the institutional questionnaire. Un- 
fortunately, because of the difficulty encountered in completing this 
questionnaire, a relatively small number of coordinators were able to 
complete this assignment in the time allotted , The poor response rate on 
the institutional survey instrument led us to abandon the use of this 
questionnaire , 

Ninety presidents completed their questionnaire giving us 98 per cent 
response rate. 

The survey team is indebted to the American College Testing Program 
(ACT) not only for permission to use their Institutional Self-Study Survey 
form but also for their willingness to commit staff and computer time to 
the project. They arranged to have the data edited and stored by means of 
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optical scanning equipment and actually progransned and ran a good part of 
the analysis, with the collaboration of the project Focus staff. 

We are also indebted to the Educational Testing Service (ET3) for 
the use of their Institutional Goals Inventory* It proved to be the 
right ins trianent at the right time, A modified form was employed to 
comply with the space limitations imposed by the ACT optical scan answer 
sheets , 

In addition to the time* staff resources, and instruments made avail- 
able by both testing services, the National Center for Educational Statistics 
(NGES) of the U* 3, Office of Education contracted with us to analyse the 
student data and to provide them with a series of tables summarising the 
results of our analysis, NCE3 will publish later this year a brief de- 
scription and stannary of the data on community and junior students made 
available through the auspices of Project Focus, 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE WARP AND WOOF OF JUNIOR COLLEGES; STUDENTS AND FACULTY 

The unprecedented growth of public community junior colleges during 
the last decade, represented by a 300 per cent increase in enrollments and 
a doubling ©£ the nurobe-i if institutions, attest to the popularity of 
these remarkable institutions. Twenty years ago eoiratmnity colleges were 
being challenged to defend themselves as worthy of the name of higher edu*= 
cation. Even as recently as 1964, Robert Hutchins described the conmunity 
college movement as '’confused, confusing, and contradictory. It has some- 
thing for everybody. It is generous, ignoble, bold, timid, naive, and 
optimistic . ,« its heart is in the right place; its head does not work 
very well” Others see it as "one of the few unique accomplishments 

of American Education in tha 20th Century” / \lj * As a mains fay of mass 
higher education, conmunity junior colleges have emerged as a true melting 
pot for the community. Their unique function has been chronicled by many 
and critically evaluated by few. The verdict is not yet in on how well 
they have taken on the tougher tasks of higher education. However, the 
data will demonstrate that progress is being made. 

Founded Initially as a place where eligible students could enroll in 
two years of lower division undergraduate study, the couHnunity based public 
junior college has expanded its purposes to encompass a variety of conmunity, 
cultural, and educational needs. Its traditional tripartite iunctioning -- 
transfer, terminal, and community service -- were first laid down by Lange 
_/_35_V and others as early as 1927. These classical functions ara 
still as relevant today as they were 50 years ago. Bogus' s book. The 
Community College / 7 / . published in 1950, introduced the concept of the 
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public ccnsnunity college as a third force in education, representing a 
fresh approach and a needed antidote to the traditional curriculums o£ 
high school and college. 

Even before Begue, the Truman Consnission on Higher Education /* 45 / 
noted the need for expanded educational opportunities beyond high school, 
Forty^nine per cent of those conscripted for military service during the 
war years qualified, according to their scores On the Army General Glassi- 
fication Tents, for fourteen years o£ education. Thirty- two per cent o£ 
those tested ware found to be qualified for four years of college and 16 
per cent for graduate study. The Commission concluded that 11 the time has 
came to make education through the fourteenth grade available in the same 
way that high school is now available." 

Opening the doors to higher education for all candidates, regardless 
of race, religion, or wealth was at that time a revolutionary idea. Since 
then the goal of many states (recently reinforced by the Carnegie Commission 
On Higher Education _/ L 2_ / ) has been to put a college within eonsnuting 
distance of every potential enrollee, Willingham 54 /, in his detailed 
state-by-state examination of the need for additional educational institu- 
tions, demonstrates that if the growth rate of new conmiunity colleges 
continues at its present pace in the right places, universal higher edu^ 
cation through the fourteenth year for 90 per cent of the population in 
this country will become a reality by 1980. 

More recently, the Civil Rights Movement has mounted a major effort 
to open up postsecondary educational opportunities to minorities and to 
disadvantaged students generally. Massive investments by state govern- 
ments, backed up to a lesser extent by federal appropriations, have helped 
local institutions to reach out and involve these "new" students. The 
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establishment of state master plans for higher education, (patterned after 
California’s Master Plan) introduced a number of new alternatives for the 
marginal students that have helped to change the traditional concept of 
higher education. Technical institutes* area vocational schools, and the 
comprehensive community colleges represent such a range of options at the 
pos tsecondary level* 

While many disadvantaged and minority students are being provided 
financial aid through federally guaranteed loans and Educational Opportunity 
Grants* some are still experiencing difficulty finding adequate financial 
support. A number of studies ^ 5 have shown that the higher a student’s 
socioeconomic background, the more likely he is to attend college and to 
graduate. Even direct student aid programs have been shown to favor those 
who come from higher income families 7 27__/* Whether or not such inequal= 
ities are attributable to economic or social factors has yet to be conclu= 
sively demonstrated; however* the inequities persist. 

Most advocates of the open door college support the concept of free 
tuition at least through the first two years of college. The Educational 
Policies Commission of the N . K . A , recommended in 1964 that a tuition free 
education for the first two years beyond high school be provided to all 
students seeking access !_ 2 \J * The Carnegie Commission more recently 
recommended a similar goal, namely, that no tuition be charged for the 
first two years of a college education at a public institution ]_ 1 5^/. 

The continuing pressure to expand access to higher educational opportunities 
is the product of many forces* Low cost /low risk institutions appeal to 
students who could not otherwise afford college or to those who are unde- 
cided on their future careers. The accessibility of most community colleges 
to college age as well as adult enrellees creates a unique institutional 
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appeal. Local employers seeking trained workers view it as an economic 
asset. Civic leaders look to it for cultural enrichment. 

However, not all observers of the educational scene give the community 
colleges their unalloyed endorsement. Christopher Jencks and David Riesman 
in The Academic Revolution / 32_/ attribute the popularity of the public 
conmunity college to proximity, low cost, and a backlash against nationally 
oriented colleges and universities. Much of this backlash, they contend, 
reflects the anxiety of lower middle class parents with the increasing 
emancipation of the younger generation on the residential campus * Because 
the universities have become increasingly selective, these same parents 
want to ensure that their own offspring have access to higher education 
without the sacrifices and demands imposed by the four-year institutions. 

It is the Jencks and Riesman thesis that community colleges appeal primarily 
to the marginal student of modest ability and uncertain plans. How well 
their observations are borne out by today's mix of community college §tu« 
dents will be examined shortly. 

Frank Newman _/ 41, pg, 71 / sums up the dilemma confronting the nation* s 
COUBiunity junior colleges by observing that "the public and especially the 
four-year colleges are shifting more and more of the responsibility onto 
the two-year colleges for undertaking the toughest tasks of higher educa- 
tion, Simul taneoi sly , the problems we have already Identified — the poor 
match between the students 1 style of learning and the institutions' style 
of teaching, the lock step pressure to attend college directly after high 
school, the overemphasis on credentials -- are overtaking the coimnunity col- 
leges and rendering them increasingly ill equipped to perform the immense 
task they have been given." 
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Whatever their shortcomings* enrollment expansion continues unabated. 

At the time of the Truman Commission* about 25 per cent of college age 
students were actually enrolled in college. By 1980, the number is ex= 
pected to have swelled to 66 per cent. The Carnegie Commission announced 
recently that freshmen enrollments in public and private four-year institu- 
tions declined in 1971 when compared with 1970 levels. Two-year colleges* 
on the other hand, experienced an 8 per cent Increase in total enrollment. 
Students from racial minority groups were reported to have made substantial 
enrollment gains over 1970. Black and Spanish surname student increases 
in the junior colleges were roughly twice the total enrollment increases 
at public four-year colleges. Tn the words of Pat Cross / 20* p, 1/* "we are 
no longer concerned with whether students are ready for higher education, 
but whether higher education is ready for them.” 

In this chapter, three important topics will be examined. Firsts the 
backgrounds, the expectations, and reactions of students who participated 
in our cross-sectional sample of public and private junior colleges will 
be reported. Second* faculty reactions and perceptions together with 
their background and career expectations will also be explored. Third, the 
contrasting perceptions of students and faculty on various student services 
and programs will be presented. You will note that the data is presented 
in the form of national norms so that the reader can more readily 
generalize from the results to the total population of fuli-time students 
and faculty currently involved in our nation's most notable educational 
expsriment ( 



Enrol lme n t S t a t i s _t i cs 

Of the two and one-half million students 



enrolled, about 50 per cent 
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are full time* Many find it necessary to work while attending college. 
Fifty-four per cent of the male students and 40 per cent of the female 
students work 15 hours a week or more. Approximately two- thirds of the 
full-time students are freshmen, 84 per cent having graduated from high 
school in 1970. Only 10 per cent of the students live on campus and 
over half live at home. Approximately 80 per cent applied for admission 
while living within a 50 mile radius of the college. Roughly half of all 
the students are from towns or cities of less than 50,000 population. 

Sixty per cent of the students graduated with a high school class of less 
than 400. Eighty-six per cent came to college from a public high, school. 

The Carnegie Qonanission report on the Open Door Colleges _/ 15 , p, 3Qf 
revealed that the median, enrollment in public community colleges was 
1*380 while that for private junior colleges was only 47l. Thirteen per 
cent of the public community colleges had enrollments of 5,000 and over, 
while 12,6 per cent of the private institutions were above the 1,000 
enrollment mark. About one out of ten of pur sample of full-time students 
were enrolled in a private junior college. 

Statistics such as these illustrate the degree of variability of en- 
rollments at the two-year college level. Public and private junior colleges 
do not serve the same constituencies as the four-year colleges and univer- 
sities. The backgrounds and characteristics of the cojmnunity junior college 
student that shape his interest, career goals, and values represent a diverse 
array with heavy emphasis on the disadvantaged, the minority, and the 
heme-based student. While these characteristics cannot be changed during 
a student's college career, they do serve as appropriate background infor* 
nation upon which faculty and administrators can build their strategies 
for helping students learn. If we think of these background experiences 
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as "inputs” to the planning process, the knowledge of trends in this area 
will be of help to those concerned with predicting future needs* Age* sex, 
ethnic status, previous high school experiences, and family socioeconomic 
status are the attributes which will be touched upon here, 

Student Char ac tar jostles "^Ethnic Status 

A dramatic increase in the mnnber of minority group students enrolled 
full time in public community and private junior colleges is evident when 
the data from the Project Focus survey is compared with an earlier study 
(see Table 2.1). Thirty-one per cent of those responding to the background 
question on racial or ethnic status in our survey identified themselves as 
minority group members, as contrasted with only 9 per cent in 1969, TWenty- 
three per cent are Black, 5 per cent are of Mexican or Spanish-speaking 

heritage, 2 per cent are American Indian, 1 per cent are Oriental Americans 

1 

and the remaining 69 per cent identify themselves as Caucasians. 

Table 2.2 indicates that there are fewer minority group members than 
non=minority students enrolled as sophomores. For example, only 19 per cent 
of the male sophomores were Black in contrast with 71 per cent of the White 
male students. The comparatively recent upsurge of Black student enrollments 
in the public conBAunity colleges could, of course, account for part of this 
difference . 

Minority students reported lower family incomes than did White stu- 
dents (see Table 2.3). Thirty-seven per cent of the Spanish-speaking male 



1, Fifteen per cent of the student population sampled did not respond to this 
question, thus opening up the issue of whether or not the distribution as 
reported is reliable. Any subsequent discussion of the findings pertaining 
to ethnic groups should be viewed with this limitation in mind. 
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TABLE 2.1 ETHNIC GROUP MEMBERSHIP BY YEAR OF EMOLUMENT AND SEX 
(in percentages) 



Ethnic Status 


M 


* 

1969 

F 


M 


1971 

F 




Minority 


1 * 5 % 


10.9% 


33 ,57 


* 26.8% 




Non -"minor i£y 


92.5 


89.1 


66,5 


73.2 




Total 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 




* Based on Bureau 


of Social Science Research data 






*# Based on Project 

J 


, Focus data 

j 

1 

1 

i 

■ 
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TABLE 2,2 ENROLLMENT OF STUDENTS BY YEAR IN SCHOOL BY RACE AND SEX 
(in percentages) 



Race 


Freshman 
M ,F 


Sophomore 
M F 


Total 

M F 


Afro-American 


29,0% 22,7% 


18,9% 


15,4% 


25.0% 


19.8% 


American Indiar 


1.5 1.9 


2.0 


1,6 


1,7 


1.8 


Caucasian 


62,8 70,0 


71.4 


78.7 


66.5 


73,2 


j Mexican/Span, 

American 


5.0 3,8 


5,8 


4,2 


5.3 


3.9 


Oriental Am, 


1.5 1,5 J 


1,6 


1.0 


1.5 


1,3 


f 

f Total 


99.8 99.9 


99,8 


99.9 


100.0 


100,0 


j- (Weighted N I 

in Thousands) 

i 

i 


(323.0) 

(272,7) 


(217.8) 


(148,9) 


(540.8) 


(421,6) 



o 

ERIC 
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students , 42 per cent of the Afro-Americans and approximately 30 per cent 
o£ the American Indians and Orien tal-Americans reported less than $7,500 
a year family income compared to only 18 per cent of the Caucasians* Not 
all minority group students, however, came from low income families. Only 
the Spanish- speaking Americans reported fewer than 20 per cent having an 
income of $15,000 a year and over. Incidentally, the overall distribution 
of present family incomes represented by the community junior college 
student responses closely parallels that of the national distribution as 
reported by the U, S, Census. The median income reported in 1970 for all 
U.S, families was $9,867 i_ 52^7, almost the identical median income reported 
by students participating in the Project Focus survey. 

There were few differences among ethnic groups with regard to their 
primary sources of financial support (see Table 2*4)* More of the male 
Caucasian and Black students depended upon their own employment or personal 
savings than did male Spanish-speaking Americans, American Indiana, and 
Oriental- Americans . More than 50 per cent of the female students of American 
Indian extraction depended on their own employment or savings. One out 
of every four Oriental and American Indian males depended upon repayable 
loans and Educational Opportunity Grants as their principal source of fi- 
nancial support. Almost 20 per cent of all male students cited the GI Bill 
or veterans benefits as their principal source of income. Most female 
students depend upon their parents or spouses for support, with the excep- 
tion of the female American Indian cited above. 

The educational attainment level of the parents for all ethnic groups 
was essentially the same with the possible exception of Spanish surname 
students, the majority of whom reported that their parents had less than 

a high school diploma. More than half the fathers from each of the ethnic 
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TABLE 2, 3 --FAMILY INCOME BY RACE AND SEX 
(in percentages) 



Level of 



Afro- 



Family Income American 



Mexican/ Caucasian 

Spanish-Am. 



American 

Indian 



Oriental 

American 





M 


_ _ F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


$3000-7499 


42% 


37% 


37% 


42% 


18% 


17% 


33% 


I 15% 


26% 


24% 


$7500-14,900 


31 


37 


36 


36 


43 


33 


41 


66 


40 


37 


$15 s 000 and 
over 


21 


20 


15 


6 


21 


19 


21 


13 


21 


21 


Don't know 


6 


6 


13 


JL 


19 


32 


5 


7 


13 


19 


Total 

(Weighted N 
in Thousands) 


100 100 101 
(138.8) (27,6) 

(82,3) 


100 

(16.1) 


101 101 100 101 
(3S2.6) (14.0) < 

(302.3) (22.0) 


100 

£3,2) 


101 

(5,3) 



TABLE 2.4— PRIMARY SOURCE OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT BY RACE AND SEX 
(in percentages) 



Source of 
Support 



Afro- Mexican/ Caucasian 

American Spanish Am, 

M F M F M F 



Parents or 
Spouse 


33% 


44% 


34% 


43% 


36% 


56% 


42% 


22% 


49% 


~ 


Employment 
or Savings 


29 


22 


19 


24 


29 


19 


15 


54 


15 


15 


Loan or EQG 


10 


17 


10 


17 


4 


10 


27 


13 


23 


7 


GI Bill 


19 


6 


26 


6 


19 


4 


10 


4 


10 


3 


Scholarship 
or Grant 


6 


8 


7 


7 


7 


7 


3 


4 


1 


8 


Other 

Total 

(Weighted N 
in Thousands) 


3 


3 


4 


3 


4 


3 


JU 


3 


2 


9 


100 100 
L135.8) 

(85.3) 


100 

(28.9) 


100 

<16.5) 


99 99 99 100 100 99 

(358.4) (17 *4) (8.3) 

(311.1) (22,7) (5.6) 



American 
Indian 
M F 



Oriental 
American 
M F 
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groups were found to have at least a high school education and 30 per cent 
or more had some college. The educational attainment level of mothers 
closely paralleled that of the fathers with the possible exception of 
mothers of Black students whose overall educational attainment level was 
higher than the fathers ^24 per cent of the fathers and 16 per cent of the 
mothers were reported to have had an eighth grade education or less). 

Most students, regardless of ethnic status * aspire to at least a bach- 
elor's degree (see Table 2*5), Male students consistently aspire to a 
higher level of educational achievement than do females, Thirty=two 
per cent of all female students expect to achieve either an associate of 
arts degree or a vocational certificate; however s only 16 per Gent of the 
male students plan to do so. Fifty-three per cent of the Spanish-speaking 
male students and 59 per cent of the American Indian male students aspire 
to a master's degree or higher. Whir**, Black* and Orient a l-Ameriean stu- 
dents show about the same level of aspiration, with two out of five indica- 
ting their desire for an M.A. degree or higher. 

More males than females are enrolled in the college transfer program 
2 

(see Table 2*6). Only the American Indian female student deviates sig- 
nificantly from the norm, This apparent disinterest in a career education 
among the various ethnic groups is consistent with earlier studies f _ 24 s p,7l7j 
although the findings may be mere apparent than real. Cross comments 
that / 20, p.l/: "Although it simplifies things to speak of both students 



2, The occupationally oriented and college- transfer oriented students were 
identified by sorting all students responding to #4, "What is the highest 
level of education you expect to eomple te? " into three groups. Those who 
indicated that they expected to stop with a junior college degree or less 
(response codes 0 and 1) were classified as "career program" students; those 
who said they hoped to achieve a bachelor's degree or above (response codes 
2-8) were grouped as "college- transfer" students; and those who responded 
"other" were labeled "unknown". 
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TABLE Z -5" -EXPECTED LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT BY RACE AND SEX 
(in percentages) 




TAELS 2 , 6- -TYPE OF PROGRAM BY RACE AND SEX 
(in percentages) 



Type of 


Afro 


- Mexican/ 


Caucasian 


American-* 


Oriental- 


TOTAL 


Program 


American Spanish Am. 






Indian 


Ameriean 








M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Career 


























Program 


17% 


39% 


11% 


30% 


13% 


33% 


8% 


60% 


237» 


25% 


17% 


35% 


College 


























Transfer 


83 


61 


89 


70 


82 


67 


92 


40 


77 


75 


83 


65 


Total 


loo : 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Weighted 


























N in 


(128,9) 


(28,2) (350.1) 


(12.5) 


(7.9) (553.2) 


thousands) 


(83,7) 




(15.9) 


* (302.1) 


(22.7) 


(5.5) 


i (447.9) 
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enrolled In the technical degree programs and those in the vocational non- 
degree curricula of the eoimnunity college as occupationally oriented, it 
should be noted that many of them say that they hope to transfer to a four- 
year coll eg* . " Those students whom one would predict are the most likely 
to benefit from an occupationally oriented curricula report their reluc- 
tance to do so in the not-unfounded fear that if they do not initially 
enroll in the college transfer program* they will be prevented from doing 
so at a later time by the lack of appropriate credits. This issue is 
analyzed in mote detail in Chapter 4» 

There ar* few differences between the minority group st .ents and 
White students on their future vocational plans* As one would expect* 
more female students than male students aspire to a teacher or therapist 
role (29 per c - of all female students checked this response against 
only 13 per cent of the male students). Thirteen per cent of the male Ori- 
ental- Americans and 11 per cent of the male Spanish-speaking Americans indi- 
cate that they hope to become researchers or inves tigators«*in contrast with 
only 2 per cent of their female counterparts* 

The overall level of satisfaction of ethnic groups with their 
college experience varies (See Table 2.7)* Students of Oriental or 
American Indian extraction* particularly the male students, indicate a 
less than satisfactory experience. Fifty-five per cent of the American 
Indian male students and 47 per cent of the male QrienEal students responding 
to the question on overall satisfaction indicate that they are indifferent 
or dissatisfied with that experience, Since both of these minority groups 
have only recently begun to agitate for greater recognition, their persis- 
ting frustrations may be reflected in these findings* This same group of 

male American Indian students found high school inadequate (see Table 2 #6) 
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TABLE 2.7— LEVEL OF SATISFACTION WITH COLLEGE BY RACE AND SEK 
(in percentages) 



Level of Afro- Mexican/ Caucasian American Oriental 

Satis faction American Spanish-Am. Indian American 



MF MF MF MF MF 



Gempletly 
Satis. 6 Satis. 


66% 


71% 


72% 


75% 


72% 


76% 


45% 


70% 


53% 


64% 


Indifferent 


21 


19 


15 


17 


18 


13 


32 


19 


35 


20 


Unsatis, & 
Completely 
Unsatis » 


13 


10 


13 


8 


11 


11 


23 


11 


12 


17 


Total 

(Weighted N 
in Thousands) 


100 100 100 100 
(136,1) (28,4) 

(85,5) (16.5} 


101 100 
(359,5) 

(311*4) 


100 100 
(17,5) 

» (23*0) 


too 

(8.3) 


101 
($, A) 



table 2 • 8- -Adequacy of high school education by race and sex 

(in percentages) 



Adequacy of 


Afro- 




Mexican/ 


Caucasian 


American 


Oriental 


High School 


American 


Spa n i 


gh-Am, 






Indian 


American 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


. F 


M 


F 


Excellent 
To Good 


39% 


51% 


45% 


55% 


48% 


58% 


21% 


37% 


41% 


58% 


Average 


43 


37 


34 


34 


38 


33 


37 


50 


50 


33 


Below Average 
To Very 
Inadeqiifi te 


18 


12 


21 


11 


15 


9 


42 


14 


8 


9 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


101 


100 


ioo 


101 


99 


100 


(Weighted N 


(135-9) 


(28.6) 


(359,3) 


(17.6) 


(8.3) 


in Thousands) 




(84.7) 


(16.3) (310.8) 


(23,0) 




(5,6) 
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while the remaining ethnic groups viewed high school as good to excellent 
(approximately 46 per cent of the Black, Spanish-speaking, Oriental, and 
White students rate high school in this manner) * Female students rate 
both college and high school as more satisfying than do male students. 

Age, Sex, Marital Status 

Full-time students at community and junior colleges ere older than 
their four-year college pears. Twenty-five per cent of the entering fresh- 
men participating in the Project Focus survey report that they arc 21 years 
of age or over as contrasted with only 7 per cent similarly classified in 
1967 (see Table 2.9), While the age distribution in the four-year insti- 
tutions continues to fall predominantly in the 18- to 20-year-old bracket, 
the two-year public and junior colleges have shown a steady rise in the 
enrollment of older students. Female students fall into a bi=modal distri- 
bution with 29 per cent in the 18 and under age group and 8 per cent in the 
30 and over group (see Table 2., 10), Male students are more normally 
distributed with 19 per cent in the 18 and under age group, 45 per cent in 
the 19 to 20 age group, 24 per cent in the 21 to 24 age group, and 12 per 
cent in the 25 years of age and over category. Since the Project Focus 
data reflects only the ages of the full-time student, the median age (20 
years) is well below that of the total student enrollment, including both 
full- and part-time. Part-time students are reported elsewhere as having 
a median age of 27 years ^24, p,70/- 

The older the student, the more likely it is that he will find his 
college experience satisfying. Table 2,11 reveals a consistent trend to- 
wards increased satisfaction as the age of the student advances. Note that 
the older the junior college student, the more polarised he becomes in his 
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TABLE 2*9—AGE3 OF ENTERING FRE8HMEN IN WO- AND FOUR- YEAR COLLEGE 
PROGRAMS BY YEAR OF ENROLLMENT 
(in percentages) 



Age 


1967* 

2 Yr. 4 Yf. 


1970* 

2 Yr. 4 Yr. 


1971 

2 Yr*** 4 Yr * 


17 6 Under 


2% 


6% 


37 . 


4% 


2 % 


4% 


18-20 


91 


92 


83 


94 


74 


94 


21+ 


7 


2 


15 


2 


25 


2 


Total 


100 


100 


101 


100 


101 


100 



*Data taken from the American Council on Education^ The American 
i-Lfeoiuii^n ; National NoiTlHS » 



**Data obtained from Project Focus survey* 



TABLE 2 *10- -AGE DISTRIBUTION BY YEAR IN COLLEGE AND SEX 
(in percentages) 



Freshman Sophomore Total 

Age M F M F M F 



17 6s Under 


1% 


2% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


2% 


18 


28 


39 


2 


3 


18 


27 


19 = 20 


41 


41 


55 


69 


46 


50 


21-24 


20 


7 


28 


12 


23 


9 


25-29 


6 


4 


10 


6 


8 


5 


30 6s Over 


4 


7 


5 


10 


4 


8 


Total 

(Weighted N 
in Thousands) 


100 

(384,4) 


100 

(321.0) 


100 

(249,4) 


100 100 
(169,3) 

(633*8) 


101 

(490.3) 
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views of college. The per centage who report that they are unsatisfied or 
completely unsatisfied remains relatively constant with age* however. It 
seems logical that the longer a student has to wait to obtain a college 
education* the high r the value he places on it. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the students attending community junior 
colleges full time are single* Of those that are married , 85 per cent are 
21 years and over (see Table 2,12). Sixty=four per cent of the married 
women are 25 years of age or over. Many of these women are resinning their 
formal education after their offspring have reached school age. 

Four times as many married students as single students identify the 
Gl Bill or veterans benefits as their principal source of income (see 
Table 2.13), Almost half of the single students look to their parents 
as a primary source of support, while 26 per cent of the married students 
depend on spouses as their primary base of support. Separated, divorced* 
and widowed students are more apt to depend upon loans, EOG grants, and 
work“Study programs as their principal source of income. 

Student Socioeconomic BaekBround 

Since students are the product r>f their socio- cultural experiences, 
these backgrounds need to be understood if appropriate learning experiences 
are to be designed with motivation and study habits in mind. Such factors 
as father’s occupation, parental education attainment, and family income 
have been employed as indirect measyrii of a family’s soclal=class position. 

One of the more important determinants of socioeconomic status is the 
occupational role of the head of the household. Since 75 per cent or more 
of the respondents indicate that both parents are alive and still married. 
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TABLE 2 .11 — LEVEL OF SATISFACTION WITH COLLEGE BY AGE AND SEX 
(in percentages) 



Level of 
Satis factn an 


18 & 
M 


Under 

F 


19 

M 


-20 

F 


21 

M 


= 24 

F 


23 & 
M 


Over 

F 




Completely 
Satis, & Satis. 


67% 


72% 


68% 


72% 


73% 


80% 


76% 


89% 




Indifferent 


21 


17 


20 


16 


17 


11 


15 


5 




Unsatis. & 
Completely 
Unsatis . 


12 


11 


12 


12 


11 


10 


9 


6 




Total 

(Weighted N 
in Thousands) 


100 100 
(115.3) 

(139 ,3) 


100 100 101 101 
(292.1) (146.9) 

(246.3) (41 ,6) 


100 100 
(76.7) 

(61.1) 





TABLE 2 * 12 - “MARITAL STATUS BY AGE AND SEX 
(in percentage) 



Single ’ Married 



Age 


M 


F 


M 


F 


IS & Under 


23% 


32% 


4% 


4% 


19-20 


54 


59 


10 


17 


21-24 


20 


7 


43 


15 


25 & Over 


3 


2 


43 


64 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Weighted N 


(504.2) 




(102.4) 


in Thousands) 


(396.2) 




(64,5) 
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we assume that the head of household is the father. Table 2.14 presents 
the occupational role of fathers broken out by the race and sex of the 
full-time community and junior college student* Skilled and semi-skilled 
tradesmen arc mentioned most frequently ; about one out of three students 
indicates that this is the father's occupation. Managerial or executive 
is listed as the next most frequent occupation with about one out of six 
students identifying this category as the father's occupation. Eight per 
cant of the students list their fathers' occupations as professional- while 
six oer cent identify semi-professional or technical level occupations. 

Small business owner or farm owner is indicated by 14 .per cent of the stu- 
dents as their fathers' principal occupations and 9 to 10 per cent list 
fathers as supervisors or public officials, A little over 8 per cent of 
the student body Identify their father's occupation as unskilled and the 
remaining 6 per cent of the students list their fathers as salesmen. When 
the responses are broken down by ethnic background and sex, both Black and 
Spanish-speaking male students report a higher percentage of their fathers 
work as unskilled laborers. In general, the occupational background of the 
fathers of White students is skewed towards the upper end of the occupational 
structure, while the reverse is true for those from minority group back- 
grounds. The data, when viewed from the perspective of the democratizing 
effect which community junior colleges hava on students demonstrates that 
those from lower socioeconomic backgrounds are able to pursue higher edu- 
cation because of their access to a community junior college education. 

There is some tendency for those enrolled in the college-transfer 
program to come from families where the fathers' occupations are mana- 
gerial or executive. About two out of four students in the col lege -transfer 
program come from families where the fathers are managers or executives, 
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TABLE L 13--MARITAL STATUS BY PRINCIPLE SOURCE OF FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT BY SEX (In percentage) 



Source o£ Income 


Single 


Married 


Separated, Divorced 
or Widowed 


Parents 


46% 


8% 


10% 


Spouse 


1 


26 


4 


Employment or Savings 


26 


19 


26 


Loans or EQG 


10 


7 


21 


G.l. Bill or Vets 
Benefits 


8 


34 


26 


Scholarship or Grant 


1 


3 


4 


Other 


2 


3 


9 


Total 


100 


I GO 


100 


(Weighted N in Thousands) (898 , 5) 


(165-8) 


(29-8) | 




TABLE 2 * I4--FATHER ' B OCCUPATION BY RACE AND SIX 



Occu- 

pation 


Afro- 
American 
M F 


Mexican/ 
Spanish-Am# 
M F 


Caucasian. 
M F 


American 

Indian 
M F 


Oriental 
American 
M F 


TOTAL 

M F 


Manager or 
Exeeei i ve 


15% 


12% 


12" 


1 9% 


16% 19% 


16% 


6% 


3 


18 


16 


17 


Prof- 


7 


8 


5 


3 


9 


8 


9 


7 


9 


5 


8 


8 


Semi- Prof , 
or Tech. 


6 


4 


6 


1 


6 


6 


6 


12 


10 


7 


6 


6 


Supr. or 
Pub. Off. 


8 


S 


8 


5 


11 


10 


8 


5 


8 


9 


10 


9 


Sm.Busi. 
or Farm 
Owner 


12 


11 


13 


13 


16 


15 


17 


10 


28 


31 


15 


14 


Sa las 


8 


6 


4 


8 


6 


7 


8 


12 


1 


2 


8 


7 


Skilled or 
Semi-Skill. 


33 


34 


31 


38 


31 


30 


29 


40 


36 


19 


31 


31 


Unskilled 


11 


17 


21 


22 


6 


6 


S 


7 


5 


9 


8 


9 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


99 


101 


101 


101 


99 


100 


99 


100 


101 


(Weighted 

N in (131.1) 


(27. 


7 ) 


(346* 


7) 


(17.7) 




(8-2) 


(556.8) 


Thousands) 




(78,5) 




(15.6) 




(299*8) 


(20.9) 


(5*1) 




(436.5) 
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whereas only 1? per cent of the career-oriented A. A* degree students come 
from such backgrounds. Two out of every five career --oriented students 
have fathers who were either skilled or semi-skilled workers, against 
three out of ten in the collage transfer program. 

There are few differences between students who came from white-collar 
backgrounds and those from blue-collar backgrounds in terms of expected 
income ten years after graduation. There is, however, a slight upward 
skewing of expected incomes among the students from managerial, executive, 
or professional backgrounds. Among the male students, for example, 30 
per cent of the managerial, executive, and professional family background 
students expect to earn over $15,000 a year in ten years time. In contrast, 
35 per cent of those listing their fathers as semi-skilled or unskilled 
workers state that they expect a $15,000 a year income or better in the 
next ten years . 

A somewhat similar finding occurs when we compare the level of the 
father’s occupational status with the student's expectations in terms of 
the overall level of educational attainment. Slightly more students 
<16 per cent) from managerial, executive, and professional backgrounds 
anticipate receiving a Ph.D,, M.D. , or L. L. B, Only 9 per cent of those 
from the semi-skilled or unskilled family backgrounds have similar aspi- 
rations. All in all, the occupational status of fathers does not differ- 
entiate significantly between various students' levels of aspiration. The 
fact that they are enrolled in college seems to have an equalizing effect 
on the level of aspirations of all students. 

Cross tabulating the highest educational attainment level of the father 
with the student's own educational aspirations again reveals little relation- 
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ship between a student's socioeconomic status and his educational aspiration 
level. Approximately 36 per cent of all students aspiro to a B.A, degree, 
and this holds whether the father has less than a high school education or 
is a college graduate. Approximately one out of five students hope to 
achieve an A. A, degree, and about 35 per cent of the students aspire to a 
graduate degree. This suggests that even the first generation college stu- 
dents (first in their families) have learned to aspire to as high a level 
of educational attainment as possible regardless of their socioeconomic 
background. 

In addition to the head of the household’s occupational and education 
attainment level, estimated family income can also serve as an index of 
socioeconomic status. To avoid the confusion of "family income," the stu= 
dent was asked to indicate his parents 1 income before taxes. Our earlier 
analysis revealed that the overall distribution of parental incomes matched 
that for the United States as a whole. For purposes of this analysis, stu= 
dents were grouped into three categories -- low, medium, and high -- to 
facilitate cross tabulations. Ail parental income below $5,000 is designated 
as the low income category. Five thousand to $14,999 is rated as medium, 
and $15,000 and above is high. Seven par cent of all students fall into the 
low classification; 37 per cent identify themselves as in the middle range; 
and 33 per cent are classified as in the high parental income bracket. 

Twenty- two per cent of the students indicate they did not know, or considered 
this information confidential. Slightly more than half (52 per cent) of 
the lew-income students are female while three out of five (60 per cent) in 
the middle or high category are males. 

Parental income when cross tabulated with the student' g principal 
soutci of income reveal that the low-income student depends much more 
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upon loans and EOG grants as his principal source of income than does the 
high pa rental* income student, TWenty-five per cent of the male students 
falling into the low parental- income bracket identify the GI Bill or 
veterans benefits as their source of income, as contrasted with only 16 
per cent of the high parental-income students (see Table 2-15), Seventy- two 
per cent of the high parental-income male students identify their parents, 
spouses j and employment or savings as principal sources of income, in contrast 
vrth only 52 per cent of the low parental-income students. It is reasonable 
to expect that more of the low-income students would have availed themselves 
of NDEA loans , EOG grants, and scholarship aid had it been available to 
them. Our interviews revealed, however, that because such students are 
often the last to apply, a good proportion o£ the monies available is 
often already allocated. The distribution and utilization of federally 
sponsored student aid programs needs further evaluation before a definitive 
statement on its utilization by low-income students can be determined. 

Surprisingly, a larger per centage of low-income students are enrolled 
in private junior colleges than in the public conmunify colleges. Table 2.16 
reveals that 15 per cent of private junior college students and only 9 per 
cent of the public junior college students fall into the low-income bracket. 

The reliability of these findings may be open to question, however, because 
of the relatively large number (30 per cent) of the private junior college 
students who either did not know their parental income status or did not 
want to provide that information. 

As one might expect, the lower income students come from families 
where the father was identified n either semi-skilled or unskilled. 

Similarly, low-Jucome students are much more likely to have fathers whose 
educational attainment level is less than high school. 
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'TABLE 2,15— FAMILY INCOME LEVEL BY PRIMARY SOURCE OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
(in percentages.) 
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Low-Income students aspire to the same level of income ten years 
from now as those from the higher-income family backgrounds. About one 
out of three students from both the low and high parental- income cate- 
gories expect to earn $15,000 or more per year ten years after graduation. 
Thrs finding reinforces our earlier observation that those students from 
low- income backgrounds who manage to enroll in college share the same 
levels of aspiration as those from middle- or higher- income brackets. 

The same observation holds true for educational aspirations -- as many low- 
income as high- income students expect to go on to a master’s or graduate- 
level training before completing their formal education. Whether the low- 
income students come to college because of their upward mobile aspirations 
or acquire them after enrollment cannot, of course, be determined by the 
data. It is appropriate to observe, however, that community and junior 
colleges do raise the aspiration levels of the disadvantaged and the 
minority student. 

Facul ty Jgharac ter is tics 

Having completed our analysis of the characteristics, aspirations, and 
attitudes of students, we are now in a position to evaluate the quali®* 
fixations of the community and junior college faculty and their ability to 
accomodate such a diverse array of student interests and needs. Not a 
great deal is known about the junior college faculty other than normative 
data on degrees earned, salary status, and previous work l peritnce. How 
satisfied they are with their work and how they see themselves in comparison 
with the facilty members of other institutions of higher education has been 
the focus of only a few studies .£ 2{g_/ „ What training they have received 
and the value of that experience has been a point of contention of critics 
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and supporters of junior colleges for years. Their previous experience, 
aspirations* and attitudes about their work will serve as the focus of 
our discussion during the remainder of the chapter. 

First* a brief note concerning the survey instrument before moving on. 

Limited dollar resources made it necessary to restrict the questionnaire 
administered to a representative cross=sec tion of faculty to a preprinted 
optical scan answer sheet. This in turn restricted the number of questions 
and range of responses made available to the respondents. Key demographic 
data such as questions on age and socioeconomic status had to be left out. 

What follows is a synthesis of information taken from two or three recent 
studies* including, of course* the findings from the Project Focus in= 
vestigation. 

The full” time community and junior college teaching staff is pre- 
dominently White and mala. Women constitute less than 30 per cent of the 
full-time faculty. Ninety- two per cent of the faculty are White with the j 

remainder equally distributed among Blacks, American Indians* Mexican or 
Spanish-speaking .Americans, and Orien tal- Americans (See Table 2,24/, 

The lack of representativeness of minority faculty members in spite of a 
greatly expanded enrollment of minority students recently should be, 

and is, a cause for concern. \ 

In a recently published study conducted by the Bureau of Social Sci- j 

ance Research 7.24, p, 206/, 55 per cent of the full-time faculty of public 

junior colleges came from families where fathers were employed in either ; 

% 

professional* managerial, clerical* or sales roles, Thirty**£ive per cent j 

N 

were from blue collar backgrounds. Interestingly enough* in the same study, \ 

fewer than one=fifth of the full-time faculty reported fathers with a f 




college or graduate degree. Approximately 43 per cent reported that 
their fathers had less than a high school diploma. More female than 
male full-time faculty members reported fathers with higher degrees. 

Junior college faculty members are predominantly nOn=urban in back- 
ground /24j p, 203.7. Approximately 40 percent grew up in a rural or small 
town environment. One-third came from a truly urban setting, having 
lived in cities larger than 100,000. 

These background characteristics, with the significant exception of 
ethnic status, demonstrates that the full-time faculty members of community 
and junior colleges come from backgrounds comparable to those of the 
students whom they teach. Such backgrounds could be described as lower 
middle-class , non- urban, and semi-professional . How well the upward 
mobile faculty member accepts students from comparable or lower socio- 
economic status opens to question the ability of such teachers to empathize 
with their students* Add to this the observation that most faculty have 
had a limited exposure to other than the academic world and the problem 
further compounded- While it is dangerous to make sweeping generalisa= 
tions, one obvious conclusion is that many of those trained and employed in 
the role of teacher in a community junior college have credentials acquired 
in the university environment that is geared to a different kind of student* 

Occupa tional Qual if ie a tions and Experience 

Full-time faculty at the community and junior colleges arc a relatively 
inexperienced group. Almost one-third have been teaching for five yearn 
or less* Those who teach the liberal arts courses are slightly more ex- 
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perleneed than those in the occupational, programs (see Table 2.17},^ 

Forty* three per cent of the liberal arts or academic faculty indicated 
that they had eleven or more years of teaching experience compared to 
33 per cent of the occupational faculty. 

Of those who were employed in other educational institutions before 
accepting their present appointment, 38 per cent were employed in a high 
school, 11 per cent worked in an elementary or junior high school, and 
27 per cent served as faculty members of a fcur=yeor college or univer- 
sity, These findings compare favorable with the staff backgrounds re- 
ported by Metzger and Tillery ^£40 _/ and Godfrey and Holmstrom /24/". As 
might be expected, one out of five of the occupational faculty came to 
their present role from a vocational high school or technical institute 
whereas only 3 per cent of the liberal artn faculty did go (see Table 2,18). 
Godfrey and Holmstrom /24, p.23l7found that only IS percent decided to become 
junior college instructors after they had already started another career. 

Three out of four community and junior college faculty members have 
their master's degree. Five per cent have completed their Ph.D. or Ed.B. 

Table 2.19 compares the academic and occupational faculty in terms of 
their highest degree held. Ninety per cent of the academic faculty have 
a master's degree or higher, while only 52 per cent of the occupational 
faculty have achieved this level of educational attainment. Many of the 
occupational faculty chose education as their profession after spending a 
number of years in another field, presumably related to their area of 
specialization. However, the gap between the education attainment 

1. Faculty members were classified as "academic," or "occupational" 
according to their departmental affiliation. Those rated as "unclassified" 
failed to indicate their departmental status. 
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TABLE 2,17— YEARS TAUGHT BY ACADEMIC -OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 
(in percentages) 



Years 


Academic 


Occupational 


Unclassified 


Total 


1-5 


28.9% 


I 44.0% 


17-2% 


31 . 9% 


6-10 


29.2 


26,5 


29.5 


28.6 


11-15 


19*2 


12,0 


23.0 


17.7 


16-20 


9,1 


7,6 


13.4 


8.9 


21-25 


6*2 


5,5 


5,7 


6,0 


26-30 


2,9 


1.5 


5,4 


2,7 


31-35 


3,1 


1.7 


2,3 


2,8 


36+ 


1.3 


1.2 


3.5 


1.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(Weighted N 


(48.5) 


(15 *5) 


(2,6) 


(66.6) 


in thousands) 
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TABLE 2 .18 --PREVIOUS EMPLOYMENT BY ACADEMIC -OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 
(in percentages) 



Type of School 


Academic 


Occupational 


Unclassified 


Total 


E lementary- Junior 
High School 


12,3% 


4.1% 


12.7% 


10,7% 


High School 


40. A 


30,0 


29,1 


37.9 


Vocational, Technical 
High School 


1*7 


7.6 


3.1 


2.9 


Technical Institute 


1*5 


10.9 


1.5 


3,3 


Junior -Community 
College 


10*4 


11.5 


13,8 


10,8 


Four-Year College, 
University 


28.5 


21*1 


21,9 


26.8 


Other 


5.2 


14*8 


17,9 


7.6 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


(Weighted N 
in thousands) 


(35.3) 


(8.8) 


(2.0) 


•fe 

(46*1) 



*The large block of non-respondents (approximately 32 per cent) is due 
to those who had not taught elsewhere or failed to respond to the 
questions 
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level of occupational instructors and those in the academic field is in 
the process of being reduced as almost half of the occupational faculty 
are currently enrolled in an advanced degree training program (see Table 
2,20), One out of three of the liberal arts faculty are similarly en- 
rolled, Six per cent off those seeking advanced degrees are working towards 
their Fh.D. or Ed.D. 



One might well ask how appropriate this form of additional graduate 
study is for those expected to teach junior college. Teachers who are 
confronted with a heterogeneous population of students, many from un- 
familiar cultural backgrounds , might better spend their time in study of 
the ethnic heritage and cultural environment of the students they will 
teach. Learning to prepare course objectives or to construct performance 
teats, while important ingredients in fulfilling one * s teaching respon- 
sibilities, does not necessarily aid the instructor in empathizing with 
his students or helping them achieve higher levels of b&lf -confidence. 
Unfortunately, many graduate school programs follow the traditional univif- 
slty pedagogy and are not geared to attend to the unique functions of the 
junior college. 

Dr, Roger Garrison, former Vice President of Briareliff College, now with 

Westbrook College in Maine, in his seminal study of the junior college 

faculty £23, Pi 15/mnt 3 the following observations concerning teachers at 

two-year postsecandary institutions: 

Markedly differen* ..are his conditions of institutions, his aifttSj 
and his professlor .1 philosophical attitudes toward his task. 

Not simply a post-high school Instructor of grades thirteen and 
fourteen, he is, in his own view, a colleague in a new kind of 
collegiate effort, as yet ill-defined and in furious flux. He is 
unsure of his status in the educational spectrum, for he fits 
few traditional categories. He is aware that he is being asked 
to function professionally in an unprecedented situation, and he 
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TABLE 2 *19 --HIGHEST DEGREE IfflLD BY ACADEMIC -OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 
(in percentages) 



Degree 


Academic 


Occupational 


Unclassified 


Total 


High School 


0*7% 


11 , 6% 


5.4% 


3.4% 


A, A. , A.A.S. t A, 5. 


0.6 


6.9 


4.2 


2.2 


B.A.. B , S . ? B.Ed. 


9.2 


29.4 


10.3 


13.9 


M.A. , M .Ed. 


82,6 


51.6 


71.7 


75.0 


Ph.D., Ed.D. 


6.9 


0.5 


8.4 


5.5 


Total 


100.0% 


100 . 0% 


ioo.cn, 


100. 0% 


(Weighted N 
in thousands) 


(48.5) 


(15,3) 


(2.6) 


(66.4) 



TABLE 2,20—DEGREE PRESENTLY SOUGHT BY ACADEMIC -OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 

(in percentages) 



Degree 


Academic 


Occupational 


Unclassified 


Total 


High School 


1 .7% 


2 „ 2% 


13.1% 


2.4% 


A.A.j A.A.S., A.S. 


0.5 


3.9 


2.6 


1.5 


B.A., B.S., B.Ed, 


1.9 


19.6 


2.6 


6.7 


M.A., M . S . * M.Ed « 


21.7 


49.7 


19.1 


29.1 


Ph.D , s Ed.D . 


74.2 


24.6 


62.6 


60.3 


Total 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


(Weighted N 








* 


in thousands) 


(16.1) 


(6.4) 


(1.2) 


(23.6) 



^Non-respondents presumably are those not enrolled in a degree-oriented 
program. 
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is deeply concerned about: his professionalism, in the best sense 
of that term* 

The proliferation of new junior colleges during the past decade hay 
created a new market for instructors who are neither research oriented nor 
necessarily conmitted to a single academic discipline. In contrast with 
the pronouncements of some authorities, most junior college administrators 
a " ' not seeking recent Ph.D.'s steeped in the tradition of a graduate 
school education* First, and foremost, they want capable teachers. Junior 
collage instructors must be ab’e to meet the needs of a locally based con- 
stituency, some of whom are disadvantaged, some of whom are older, and 
many of whom are part-time students. They must be able to relate to, em- 
pathize with, and reinforce their students. Unfortunately, there is neither 
the time nor space to offer suggestions on ways to improve upon preservice 
and inservice training; suffice it to say that the present teacher training 
system for those about to enter the portals of junior colleges needs over- 
hauling. More will be offered on this point in Chapter 4. 

Career Aspirations 

When asked to indicate where they expected to be five years from now, 

SO per cent of those who expected to remain in the education field indicated 
that they hoped to be teaching in a community or junior college (see Table 
2.21). Fourteen per cent hoped to move on to a four-year college or univer- 
sity. those who predicted Chat they would not be in education within 

five years, 37 per cent expected to retire and the remainder were distrib- 
uted across such conrnitments as marriage, employment in private industry, 
or self- employment. It should be noted that only 15 per cent of the total 
population of full-time faculty predicted tha they would no longer he 
actively involved in education five years hence. 
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TABLE 2 .?J --EXE EC TED EMPLOYMENT FIVE YEARS FROM NOW 
BY ACADEMIC -OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 
(in percentages) 



Employment 


Academic 


Occupational 


.Unclassified 


Total 


Fdnnaf-innaliv Oriented 










High School 


0*3% 


0.3% 


— * % 


0.3% 


Vocational -Technical 
Institute 


1.9 


9*4 


3*0 


3.5 


« ’'nior-C^nrouni ty 
College 


80*5 


79-2 


82.7 


80.3 


Four-year College, 
University 


15.4 


9*6 


13.3 


14.1 


Other 


1.9 


1.5 


1*0 


1.8 


Total 


100*0% 


100.0% 


loo»o% 


100.0% 


(Weighted N in 
thousands) 


(42.4) 


(11-9) 


(2.0) 


(56.2) 


Non -Educationally 
Oriented 


Academic 


Occupational 


Unclassified 


Total 


Marriage 


9*3% 


18.5% 


5.1% 


13.0% 


Private Industry 


9*8 


30.7 


8.3 


16*2 


Government 


2*5 


3*5 


-- 


2*6 


Self-employed 


16.2 


9.3 


13*8 


14.8 


Retired 


48.7 


18.5 


19.4 


37.1 


Other 


3.7 


4.9 


8.3 


4.3 


Undecided 


9.8 


14.6 


5.1 


12,0 


Total 


100.0% 


IQQ.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


(Weighted N in 
thousands) 


(4.1) 


(2.1) 


(0.4) 


(6.6) 
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Few differences occur when the academically and occupationally oriented 
faculty are compared on this dimension. Of the academic faculty who pre- 
dict that they will not be affiliated with an educational institution, 
almost half expect to retire while only 18 per cant of the occupationally 
oriented faculty will do so. On the other hand, a larger percentage (31 
per cent) of the occupational faculty anticipate that they will return to 
or take up employment in private industry. 

Table 2.22 indicates that only 3 per cent of the total faculty group 
were thinking of leaving their educational role for another type of occu- 
pation, This finding closely parallels that of the Godfrey -Ho 1ms from 
sutdy /24,p.l8_/, The relatively few that want to change jobs yet remain 
field of education indicate that they expect to move on to a 
four-year college or university. 

While the actual numbers are small, and should therefore be inter- 
preted with caution, a higher proportion of the occupational faculty expect 
to change fro m the role of educator to something else. Tbs occupational 
instructor teaches more hours chan his academic counterpart. He is more 
likely to be Caucasian, and as we saw earlier, is not as well trained as 
a teacher (in terms of degrees earned). (See Tables 2,23 and 2.24), We 
can only hypothesize that minority faculty members are not as likely to 
teach occupational courses because only recently were such opportunities 
opened to them. Those who did achieve graduate degrees were channeled or 
chose to go into other fields. 

Breaking the faculty population down by highest degree held against 
future plans (sea Table 2.22), those with higher degrees not only are more 
likely to remain in education but want to remain in a community junior college. 
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TABLE ?. ,22 --EXPECTED EMPLOYlvffiNT FIVE YEARS FROM NOW BY 
HIGHEST DEGREE OBTAINED -- FULL-TIME FACULTY 
(in percentages) 



Expected 

Employment 




Highest Degree Obtained 




A*A. Degree 


B.A. Degree 


s M.A. Degree Ph.D* or 
Ed ,B, 


Total 


Educational lv 
Oriented 
Community- 
Junior Col. 


56% 


64% 


76% 


57% 


73% 


Vocational- 

Technical 

Center 


14 


10 


1 


— 


2 


College or 
University 


2 


9 


1 

13 


24 


13 


Other 


2 


1 


2 


8 


2 


Non-educ . 
Oriented 
Retirement 


2 


1 


4 


7 


4 


Business and 
Industry 


20 


9 


2 


2 


3 


Undecided or 
Other 


5 


6 


2 


2 


3 


To tal 


101 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Weighted N 
in thou- 
sands) 


(1.15) 


(8.12) 


(47.1) 


(3.33) 


(59.7) 
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TABLE 2-23 — GLASS HOURS SPENT IN ACTUAL STUDENT INSTRUCTION 
BY ACADEMIC “OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 
(in percentages) 



Number of Hours Academic Occupational Unclassified Total 



0-10 


15.0% 


9.6% 


48.9% 


15 * 3% 


11-15 


45 .5 


25.1 


20.9 


39.6 


16-20 


23,5 


29.6 


16.0 


24.6 


21+ 


16.0 


35.7 


14.2 


20.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.9 


100. 0 


(Weighted' N 
in thousands) 


(48.7) 


(15.6) 


(2.8) 


(67.2) 



TABLE 2 ,24- -FULL-TIME FACULTY MINORITY GROUP STATUS 
BY AC APEMIC -OC C UPAT ZONAL ORIENTATION 
(in percentages) 



Ethnic Status 


Academic 


Occupational 


Unclassified 


Total 


Nonminority 










Caucasian/White 


92 , 0% 


93.5% 


83,8% 


92,1% 


Minority 










Afro-American/ 


1.7 


0,9 


1.3 


1,5 


Black 






American Indian 


1.1 


0.3 


3,4 


1.0 


Me^ic an/Spanish 










American 


1.4 


0.8 


5.5 


1,4 


Oriental Amer. 


0,8 


1.6 


2.1 


1.0 


Other 


1,3 


1.2 


1,3 


1,3 


Not Responding 


1.7 


1.6 


2,5 


1.7 


Total 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


(Weighted N 
in thousands) 


(48.4) 


(15,5) 


(2,4) 


(66,3) 
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Twenty per cent g f those holding an A. A. degree aspect to be working 

t 

elsewhere, whereas only 4 per cent of those with an IkA, degree or above 
might do so. Twenty-four per cent of those with Ph.B. T s hope to move on 
to a four-year college or university, making it evident that many of this 
group view the junior college as a way station in their career* 

Faculty Attitudes Toward Work 

The overall level of satisfaction as reported by full-time faculty 
in community junior colleges is high. Ninety-one per cent indicated that 
they were completely satisfied or satisfied with their college while only 
5 per cunt responded at the opposite and of the scale. Three end one-half 
per cent stated that they were indifferent. There are essentially no 
differences in the level of satisfaction of the academic and occupational 
faculty j although a slightly higher per cent of the academic group Indicated 
that they were completely satisfied (20 per cent as against 15 per cent of 
the occupational faculty members) - 



When asked which of the following aspects of their job they dislike 
most, 16 per cent of the respondents indicated that they did not have 
enough time to prepare adequately for their classes or to keep themselves 
up-to-date, A little over one- third saw no drawbacks in their present role. 
Twenty per cent of those teaching in private junior colleges complained that 
the biggest drawback of their job was working with unappreciative or un- 
motivated students* Only 10 per cent of the public junior college instructors 
responded in a like manner. It is apparent from these findings that most of 
the faculty members find few drawbacks with their work* 

The majority of eomrunity and junior college faculty members feel that 
they have a harder job than those in the four-year colleges. Sixty-three 
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per cent of the respondents indicated that they agreed with this state- 
ment, In terms of job importance when compared with faculty members of 
four-year institutions, slightly more than 60 per cent of the junior 
college faculty agreed that their work was more important. Again, there 
was essentially no difference between the academic and the occupational 
facility . 

Over the last decade, a number of researchers /~" 43 ' J have expressed 
concern over whether or not junior college faculty members strongly support 
the stated purposes of their institutions. Our data, while not definitive, 
supports Metzger's observation £ 39J/ that some faculty identify more 
closely with the faculties of four-year institutions than they do with 
their colleagues in the junior colleges. Almost a third of the survey 
respondents felt that junior colleges should be more selective than they 
presently are, A later analysis of the faculty support for selected goals 
of the junior colleges also demonstrates that many faculty do not endorse 
the concept of the open door. The position is understandable when one 
realizes that the responsibility for educating a mixture of low achieving 
or underachieving students with the more able students falls squarely on 
the shoulders of the faculty. It is, nevertheless , one of the major tenants 
of the community college program. Faculty members who are unable, or do 
not want, to accept this responsibility probably ou^it to seek work in 
other types of institutions. Unfortunately, the brevity of the question- 
naire did not permit more of an in= depth examination of the rewards and 
frustrations which the faculty at two-year poetseeondary institutions ex- 
perience in their work. This clearly is a topic worthy of further in- 
vestigation. 
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Additional evidence of the faculty's reluctance to support a com- 
pletely open door policy will be presented in the next chapter# While 
progress is being made toward the establishment of more harmonious views 



among our three groups of respondents, students , faculty* and presidents, 
total agreement has not, nor, in all probability, ever will be achieved* 



CQntrasj.ing_FerceptiQns o£ Students and Faculty 

Both students and faculty participating iu the survey were asked to 



respond to a series o£ questions dealing with college policies, practices, 
facilities, and services (see Exhibit III , Questions 41 through 67)* The 
respondents were asked to rate the policies, practices, or facilities at 
their institutions on the basis of their agreement, partial agreement, or 
disagreement with the statement posed. They were also asked rate student 
services in terms of whether or not the service was found to be extremely 



valuable, worthwhile, of little benefit, or never used. Tables 2.25 and 



2.26 summarize the findings* 



More faculty than students felt that the rules governing the invitation 

of controversial speakers are reasonable. More students than faculty, on 

the other hand, felt that adequate provisions are being made for gifted 

1 

students* Both faculty and students agree that instructors are generally 
available for assistance with cl asswork when needed. The fairness of ex- 
aminations is also jointly perceived as acceptable with approximately 50 
per cent of both students and faculty agreeing on this point. 



1. The high number of "no opinion on the matter" registered by students 
reflects their lack of interest or awareness of their institution's position 
on this issue. The fact that two= thirds of the faculty either partly dia= 
agree or completely disagree with the institutional policy or program indi- 
cates that this is an area deserving of additional attention. 
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ing and controlling expenses) 



Regarding who has the right to participate in college policy making, 
more faculty than students felt that students do have ample opportunity 
to participate. Three-fourths of the faculty and a little over half of 
the students agree or partly agree with this statement. One out of four 
students, however, had no opinion on the matter. This lack ©£ interest 
is somewhat surprising when one considers the number of protests mounted 
by students in support of their interest in a larger role in policy making. 
The next chapter wrll explore this issue in greater depth. What is signif- 
icant here, however, is the fact that a number of junior college students 
do not have strongly-held views on the matter. 

The type of college services available to students often dictate the 
extent to which students are willing or able to maintain their enrollment. 

The commonality of viewpoint where, for example, both students and faculty 
perceive a particular service as extremely valuable provides a useful 
assessment of just how useful a given service is. It must be recognised 
that the findings presented here are intra-college and individual insti- 
tutional differences may be disguised or mured in the process of aggregation. 
As a nationwide assessment, however, the findings should be of some interest. 

A lidtia o^er one- third of the total student population surveyed reported 
that they found the academic advising service, e.g,, assistance in selecting 
courses, adjusting schedules, planning programs, etc., either of little 
benefit or never used. Eighty-four per cent of the faculty, however, rated 
such a service as worthwhile or extremely valuable. Clearly these responsi- 
ble for providing this service have not been able to sell a sigeable portion 
of the student body on the benefits to be derived. 

A similar finding emerges from the student and faculty rating of the 
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counseling service, e.g., student assistance in choosing a major, finding 
a vocation, resolving personal problems, etc. Forty-six per cent of 



81 per cent of the faculty thought it worthwhile or extremely valuable. 

Such a discrepancy in perceptions puts the counselor squarely on the spot. 
How such a difference in views can occur at institutions which pride 
themselves in the offering of counseling assistance warrants further in= 
vestigation. 

Financial counselors, on the other hand, receive better marks for 
their provision of information, on scholarships, loans, part-time jobs, 
and even advice on budgeting. Of those students who avail themselves of 
this service, three-fourths of tnsm find it extremely valuable or worth- 
while, A surprisingly large percentage (51 per cent), however, stated that 
they have never used or consulted a financial aid officer* One can speculate 
that some portion of this group are not even aware that such a service ex- 
ists. The others, hopefully, do not require such assistance. Ninety- four 
per cent of the faculty concur that this is an extremely valuable or worth- 
while program. 

Low income students from minority backgrounds found the financial needs 
service more valuable than did White students of comparable family incomes . 
Forty- four per cent of the minority students with family incomes of less 
tflin $5 , 000 a year rated the service as valuable or extremely valuable 
while only 31 per cent of the low- income White students did so. Even so, 

39 per cant of the low- income minority students and 54 per cent of the low 
income White's reported that they never used the service. 

Developmental education programs were seen by those students pre- 



the students rated this service as of little benefit or never used while 
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stmably participating in such programs as worthwhile. Approximately three 
out of four students benefiting from developmental education programs 
rated the service as extremely valuable or worthwhile. Slightly over half 
of the total student group, however, had never been involved. Eighty-one 
per cent of the faculty gave this effort their endorsement. This chapter 

explore more fully the problems surrounding what is one of the more 
^iffi^wlt yet important efforts in the community and junior college field. 
While the data reported here give it reasonably good marks, studies else- 
where have opened to question the ultimate effectiveness of such a program. 

Providing students assistance in getting started in college, helping 
him learn the ropes and get acquainted, received a less than enthusiastic 
rating from both students and faculty, Twenty-four per cent of the students 
reported that they never received such assistance and of those that did, 
one-third reported that it was of little benefit, Twenty-five per cent 
of the faculty agreed with this rating, while a slightly less than half 
thought of it as worthwhile. Looking at it from the vantage point of the 
’‘new" student , such an orientation (or lack thereof) may well spell the 
difference between satisfaction with one's experiences in collage or a 
sense of alienation. 

From this cursory analysis of student and faculty perceptions of 
various student service programs, we can conclude that those responsible 
for the delivery of such services leave something to be desired and much 
to be accompli shed. The next chapter will expand this type of intra-ins ti- 
tutional comparison and incorporate the viewpoints of the chief executives 
who are held primarily responsible for the overall operation of these 
institutions. How students, faculty* and presidents compare in the rank 
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ordering of a selected set of goals and how they weight each goal lit 
terms of promise and practice will be its principle message. 
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CHAPTER 3 



INSTITUTIONAL GOALS AND PRIORITIES 

Any attempt to compare the long-range goals with the current prae- 
j of the nation $ Coinmun 1 1 y and junior colleges must perforce answer 
the question: Which are the goals that these institutions are to serve? 

This chapter will attempt to provide evidence in support of the observation 
that among the 12*800 or so respondents to our goal inventory that there 
is an emerging consensus on the multiple purposes to be served. Such 
a consensus among community and junior college personnel contrasts dramat= 
ieally with the agony of debate surrounding the proper role or function 
©£ other forms of higher education. Current pressures on the four^year 
colleges and universities have forced these institutions to take on 
new roles at a time when their dollar resources are shrinking. While 
these same pressures are also being felt at the two-year college level, 
they are being met with a sense of essurince that the right purposes are 
being pursued. 

Students s parents, lay leaders, and politically are no longer ac* 
cepttng the proscriptions of college and university administrators as 
unchallengeable* Many of these same people seem to feel that community 
colleges are offering an attractive alternative to full-time enrollment 
in four or more years of postseeendary education. The growth in the 
number of well paying and socially useful occupations requiring less 
than a baccalaureate degree, the shifting values and attitudes toward 
work, the high cost and competitiveness of higher education, and the 
growing awareness that continuing educational opportunities are and 
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■will be available throughout one’s working eafiiE, such perceptions have 
conspired to lessen the demand for the traditional four-year degree. For 
the first time in decades s freshman enrollments are down. The Carnegie 
Commission J estimates 110,000 unfilled openings this academic year 
('70“* 71) a except in public community collages. They continue to expand 
at a rate of 8 per cent per year. 

It is inaccurate to imply that tranquility reigns on every community 
or junior college campus, however » The major purpose of this chapter 
will be to pinpoint where similarities and differences in the collective 
perceptions of students, faculty, and presidents exist, and to suggest 
the underlying causes of these differences. Long-range goals and current 
practices within a particular institution as perceived by the various 
groups making up the institution, were assessed by means of question- 
nairas administered to representative samples of students and faculty 
and to the chief administrator of fhe institution. Our analysis enabled 
us to contrast and compare the perceptions of these three groups with 
institutions of like size (number of students enrolled), age (date orga- 
nized), and type of governance (public or private), 

A brief description of the procedures employed during this phase 

of the study is needed. Students, faculty, and presidents drawn from 

our cross-sectional sample of institutions were requested to respond to 

a series of goal statements taken from the Educational Testing Service's 

1 

Institutional Goals Inventory (IGI) » Copies of the instruments employed 
are provided in Appendix D; Respondents were asked to rate each goal 

1. The items selected for this study were part of a larger instrisnent 
developed by the Educational Testing Service (ETS) . This modified in- 
stnsnent was adapted and reproduced with their permission. Institutions 
wishing to administer this Inventory will be able to compare mean scores 
and pur captions obtained with normative data available through ETS, 
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item in two ways: first they were asked to rate the items in terms of 

how much emphasis is being placed on the goal at fiieir institution at 
the present time and second, the items were to' be rated in terms of 




perception of present emphasis, .-the respondents were asked to rate the 
items on a fiye-point scale from (1) "emphasized very strongly" down 
to (5) "emphasized not.it all." In terms of what the institution^ 
goals should be, the "preferred" goals, they were asked to judge the 



no importance# " 

The original intent of ETS was to develop a goal inventory for use 
by collages and universities as a means of defining their goals and 
establishing priorities among them £51 J m The staff of Project Focus 
modified the inventory for specif io use in the community and junior col- 
leges. Because of time and space limitations in the questionnaires ad- 
ministered to student and faculty groups, only 12 goal statements were 
employed. Presidents were asked to respond to 26 goal items in terms 
of their present and future emphasis. 

Mean scores and the rank order of all goal statements were 
calculated for two of the three groups of respondents (presidents and 
faculty} and eross- tabula ted for public and private colleges. Relevant 
institutional eharae teris ties were analysed to determine the extent 
to which differences in perception were associated with such charac- 
teristics, An index of Innovativeness was developed for the purpose 
of rank ordering institutions on this dimension, but, unfortunately, 
was not utilised. Appendix E briefly describes how this was to be 



degree of importance of the goal item on a five-point scale in terms of 
whether the item was (1) "of extremely high importance" down to (5) "of 
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derived. Institutional discrepancy scores wgre developed for the pur- 
pose of assisting presidents and other concerned persons at a given 
institution in the evaluation of their own insl itution 's status and 
are available for use by the individual institutions if needed, 

2 

The "goals" of an institution are to be differentiated from its 

"objectives" in that they reflect the broader, longer term commitments 

of that institution. Objectives tend to represent more specific and 

tangible statements which describe the end of an action or represent 

an intermediate step directed towards a more distant goal. This def- 
I 

inition is meant to encompass program objectives , course objectives* 
student personnel objectives, etc, — the determination of which is 
primarily the responsibility of the relevant professional responsible 



2*. Words such as ’’goal,” ''function, 11 and "purpose," are often employed 
interchangeably. For the purposes of this paper, however, the following 
working definitions are suggested; (1) Function will refer to activities 
that are functionally allied with other social institutions. Such roles 
are to be viewed in the context of the larger social system. The "cool- 
ing out" function, the custodial function, and the certification function 
represent some of the more noteworthy examples of the "function" of com- 
munity and junior colleges in the larger social order- (2) Purpose will 
be used to describe the mission or collective output of a type of com- 
munity college, the private, independent colleges. Such purposes, 

while politically determined, reflect the compromises and adjustments 
of the collective Institutions in question. The vested interest of those 
involved in these systems such as admiaistraeers are often traded off or 
modified to acconpodata the expectations of external groups, (3) Goals 
refer to the expected outputs and/or priorities of a single college. In 
the same way that purposes are arrived at for a number of institutions, 
institutional goals generally emerge through a series of com.jroini3es or 
political accommodations rather than through a more deliberate or rational 
process. The greater the number of constituent groups involved, the 
greater the degree of compromise required. Some institutions enjoy greater 
autonomy with regard to how priorities in the campus eoBmmnity are treated. 
Thus the goal definitions of private Institutions may reflect a higher 
degree of rationality than public institutions. For a more complete re- 
view of the literature on institutionalised goals, see Richard E. Peterson, 
The Crisis of Purpose ; Definitions and Uses of Institutional Goals, ERIC 
Clear! nghou s e on Higher Education, Washington, D.C., Report No. 0* 1970. 
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for the particular program in question* While goals frequently emerge 
from the deliberations of concerned groups within an institution, ob- 
jectives can also be arrived at in a more deliberate and rational manner 
by professionals in the performance of their assigned roles* 

Output goals , as distinguished from '’support 1 ’ goals, refer to 
the collective actions of those involved in a given institution as it 
attempts to carry out its various commitments * e*g., providing higher 
educational opportunities to all youth from the surrounding community * 
"Froeess" goals represent a variety of activities designed to help the 
organization function in its environment while at the same time facili- 
tating its achievement of the expected level of '’output” /25_/» The 
classification of the goal items employed in the study into these two 
categories is presented in Appendix G. 



Present and Future Priorities 

The president of a local institution has the primary responsibility 
for determining the substance and levels of priority of his institution's 
goals, but docs so with the advice and consent of others within the insti- 
tution, Consequently, the president's perceptions of the perceived and 
preferred goals were solicited. The extent of agreement between the 
presidents * perceptions and those of the faculty and students at his 
institution were also ascertained. By comparing the viewpoints of all 
three groups, shared expectations and points of tension were highlighted. 
It was hoped that such information T70uld be of use to policymakers within 
the institutions involved as well as form the basis for this national 
perspective. 

booking at the total sample of institutions, there if. a high degree 
of eongruity in the rank ordering of goals by presidents and faculty 
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(See Table 3,1). Serving the higher educational needs of youth from the 



TABLE 3 .1 — PRESIDENTS' FACULTY 

(Sauk Order of 


PERCEPTIONS OF THE TOP SIX GOALS FOR THE 70 *s 
Preferred Goals) 


Presidents 




Faculty 


1* Serve higher education needs 
of youth from local community 


1 . 


Help students respect own 
abilities and limitations 


2. Respond to needs of local 
community 


2. 


Serve higher education needs 
of youth from local community 


3, Help students respect own 
abilities and limitations 


3. 


Help students adapt to new 
occupational requirements 


4« Help students adapt to new 
occupational requirements 


4. 


Respond to needs of local 
community 


5 P Re-educate and retrain 
those whose vocational 
capabilities are obsolete 


5. 


Ensure faculty participation 
in institutional decision 
making 


6* Make financial assistance 

available to any student who 
wants to enroll in college 


6, 


Re-educate and retrain those 
whose vocational capabilities 
are obsolete 



surrounding community, helping students develop a respect for their own 
abilities and an understanding of their limitations, responding to the 
needs of the local community, and helping students acquire the ability to 
adapt to new occupational requirements as technology and society change, 
all fall into the top third of the desired or preferred goals across 
institutions as judged or ranked by these two groups* 

President® tend to emphasize responding to common i ty needs more 
Strongly, while faculty place greater stress on the students' personal 
development. Note that serving the higher educational needs of youth 
from the local community rated at or near the top for both groups, indi- 



eating a high degree of congruence or support for this output goal. 

Few dramatic changes eceur when the respondents ware asked to rata 
the various goal items in terms of how much ^nphasis was now being placed 
on. a particular goal. A comparison of the presidents - and faculties 1 respon 
ses to the actual goals (in terms of the degree of current emphasis) 
reveals that only one goal item moved from a middle level priority as 
listed by presidents to a higher priority when rated by faculty (see 
Tables 3.2 and 3 #3). While the faculty rated ’’providing some form of 
education for any student regardless of his academic ability 11 as second 
on their list of current goals, it fell considerably further down the list 
among those emphasised by the presidents (fourteenth in rank). Faculty, 
however, would prefer that this goal receive less attention than it cur- 
rently enjoys (moving it from second to seventh position among the pre- 
ferred goals)* It is, of course, the faculty that hears the brunt of 
the burden of attempting to accommodate the widely varying student nee?’ a 
presented by the open door college. Faculties are saying that they would 
like a little less heterogeneity with regard to student backgrounds and 
abilities and that this current policy needs some modification. The high 
degree of variance (standard deviation) in both of the present and pre- 
ferred ratings by presidents suggests that there is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among presidents regarding their support for this particu* 
lar goal. The lower the standard deviation the more confident we are 
that the rating given a particular goal statement does reflect the 
judgment of the total group involved. 

The fact that this goal tends to be ranked lower fey both groups 
under the preferred category than txnder the perceived or actual practice 
category, suggests that tfc« open door concept has yet to be fully accep- 
ted, Additional comments in a later section of this chapter will reveal 



TABLE 3 .2 — PRESIDENTS ' RANKING OF GOALS * 





Rank 


Present 

M 


S _D . 


Preferred 
Rank M S.D, 


Serve higher education needs of 
youth from local eotrsnunity 


1 


1.39 


0.63 


2 


1.27 


0,60 


Respond to needs of local community 


4 


1.81 


0,84 


6 


1.37 


0,63 


Help students respect own 
ability and limitations 


6 


1.97 


0.78 


7 


1,39 


0.56 


Help students adapt to new 
occupational requirements 


9 


2.13 


0,93 


9 


1,41 


0.65 


Make financial assistance available 
to any student who wants to 
enroll in college 


11 


2.21 


1.07 


16 


1,74 


1,03 


Ensure faculty participation in 
institutional decision making 


12 


2.22 


0.85 


19 


1.90 


0,77 


Provide some form of education 
for any student regardless 
of academic ability 


14 


2.36 


1.28 


IS 


1,88 


1,12 


Ensure student participation in 
institutional decision making 


IS 


2.59 


0,92 


21 


2*18 


0,87 


Re-educate and retrain those whose 
vocational capabilites are 
obsolete 


20 


2.73 


1.10 


12 


1.62 


0,78 


Attract representative msiber of 
minority faculty members 


22 


2.92 


1.02 


24 


2.35 


0.88 


Help formulate programs in public 
policy areas * e,g, , pollution 
control 


24 


3.16 


1.02 


22 


2.19 


0.93 


Allocate per cent of enrollment to 
minority groups or those of 


23 


3.72 


1.33 


25 


3.31 


1,36 



low socio economic statue 



* Because only 12 goal statements war* administered to students and faculty 
these gam* goals were selected from among the 26 rated by presidents for 
presentation here. Their rank among the 26 has been reported in order that 
their relative position can be compared with the rank order or relative posi- 
tion o£ the faculty and student goal statsnents, 1,*., Upper, middle, and 
lower third. 
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TABLE 3. 3 --faculty ranking of goals 



3 

ERIC 



I: 

I 



. M .■ 

m- 



1 



ft-': 

» 



it 

m 



Present 

Rank M S*D. 



Preferred 
Rank S,D. 



Serve higher education needs nf 
youth from local community 



1*66 0.82 



2 1,44 0.67 



Provide some form of education 
for any student regardless 
of academic ability 


2 


1*70 


0.86 


7 


1*79 


0.96 


Respond to needs of local 
eoiranunity 


3 


1*99 


0.91 


4 


1,56 


0.71 


Help students adapt to new 
occupational requirements 


4 


2*12 


0,93 


3 


1*47 


0.64 


Make financial assistance avail- 
able to any student who wants 
to enroll in college 


5 


2,22 


0,94 


9 


1.88 


0.90 


Help students respect own 
Ability and limitations 


6 


2.24 


0*94 


1 


1,40 


0,60 


Re-educate and retrain those 

whose vocational capabilities 
are obsolete 


7 


2.41 


1.11 


6 


1.62 


0*77 


Ensure faculty participation in 
institutional decision making 


8 


2.58 


1*04 


5 


1.61 


0,73 


Ensure student participation in 
institutional decision making 


9 


2,85 


0.98 


10 


2.30 


0.87 


Attract repras on tat ive number of 
minority faculty members 


10 


2.89 


1.26 


11 


2,49 


1,06 


Help formulate programs in a 

number of public policy areas, 
e,g*, pollution control 


11 


2.92 


1.11 


8 


1.86 


0*92 


Allocate per cent of enrollment 
minority groups or chose 


12 


3.12 


1.35 


12 


2.81 


1,28 



of low socioeconomic status 
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TABLE 3 ,4—STbDENT RANKING OF GOALS 





Present 




Preferred 




Rank 


M 


S ,D , 


Rank 


M 


S.B, 


Serve higher education needs of 
youth from local community 


1 


2,18 


1,04 


3 


1,77 


0,88 


Provide some form of education 
for any student regardless 
of academic ability 


2 


2,19 


1,08 


4 


1,85 


0.95 


Make financial assistance ayail & 
able to any student who wants 
to enroll in college 


3 


2.2-3 


1.04 


1 


1,73 


0,90 


Help students respect own 
ability and limitations 


4 


2,41 


1,04 


2 


1,76 


0,87 


Help students adapt to new 
occupational requirements 


5 


2,58 


1.06 


5 


1,38 


0,87 


Ensure faculty participation in 
institutional decision making 


6 


2,63 


1,04 


10 


2,18 


0,91 


Re=educate and retrain those 

whose vocational capabilities 
are obsolete 


7 


2,67 


1.14 


7 


1.95 


0.91 


Respond to needs s£ local 
conmunity 


8 


2,68 


1.10 


9 


2,10 


0,94 


Ensure student participation in 
institutional decision making 


9 


2,87 


1,05 


8 


2,03 


0,90 


Allocate per cent of enrollment 
for minority groups or those 
of low socioeconomic status 


10 


2 , 88 


1,14 


11 


2.36 


1.07 


Help formulate programs in a 
number of public policy 
areas, e,g,, pollution control 


11 


2,95 


1.14 


6 


1.91 


0.95 


Attract representative number of 
minority faculty members 


12 


3,33 


1.10 


12 


2,44 


1,02 
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some of the differences between Institutions on the extent to which this 
goei is being implemented* Private junior colleges, for examp 1 5 * strive 
to be more selective than the public community colleges — not always 
success fully, however. 

The faculty, as might be expected, evidence less concern with the 
institutional climate or administrative goals. Their highest ranked 
"process" goal is focussed on the role of faculty in institutional 
decision making. They rate it as extremely or quite important * Con= 
t fasting this response to their perception of the importance of ensuring 
student participation in decision making points up one not unexpected dif^ 
ference that while faculty are committed to student development, they 
are not as fully supportive of providing students with an equal voice 
on matters of policy. Some critics might identify this apparent expression 
of paternalism is one of the fundamental reasons underlying the rise of 
student militancy. It should be pointed out, however, that faculty mem- 
bers do feel that this goal is currently being emphasized less than it 
should be as reflected in the mean score rating of 2.80 (with 1 being 
"emphasized very strongly" and 5, "emphasized not at all"). Students, 
incidentally, give this goal a slightly higher rating on future or pre- 
ferred importance (2,20) and a slightly lower rating on present emphasis 
(2.88) than do the faculty (see Table 3,4), 

Presidents, howover, rank faculty involvement in the lower third of 
choir priorities with present and preferred mean, score ratings of 2.59 
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and 2.18, respectively, They tend to value the importance of "ensuring 
faculty participation' 1 in decision making slightly more than "ensuring 
student participation, " but again this goal item falls into the lower 
third in their ranking of "ought" or preferred goals, Present emphasis, 
however, brings it into the middle ranks (from a rank of 19 to a rank of 
12) suggesting that they feel that too much emphasis is being given to 
this policy currently. 

It is apparent from the pattern of responses that the faculty and 
students feel they are not sufficiently involved in decision making. 
Presidents, on the other hand, indicate that perhaps both groups are 
more involved than they should be. Recognizing the lower ranked status 
assigned by presidents to this goal, relative to the other goal items, 
in contrast with the responses of students and faculty, one is tempted 
to conclude that pressure from students and faculty for greater involve- 
ment in policy making has been counterbalanced by the reluctance of 
presidents to yield further on this issue. The apparent state of equi= 
librium, with students and faculty feeling they should have a little more 
represent tion and presidents feeling they should have a little less, may 
well represent the most expedient arrangement at this stage of develop- 
ment , 

Presidents Set the Tone 

The presidents 1 ranking and rating of 26 goals is presented in 
Table 3 .5. Of the goals which rank among the top third, five 
are concerned with output goals and four with process goals. Note that 
all of the higher ranked perceived goals are also included among the 
higher ranked preferred goals, with one exception. 
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TABLE 3,5 — 



PERCEPTIONS OF GOALS FOR THE 70' 
(N - 90) 





Goad 

Serve higher education needs of 
youth from local community 

Encourage mutual trust and 

respect among faculty a stu- 
dents, and administrators 

Establish and define 

institutional purposes 

Repond to needs of local 
community 

Make financial assistance avail* 5 
able to any academically 
qualified student 

Help students respect own 
abilities and limitations 

Maintain an atmosphere of in- 
tellectual excitement on 
campus 

Provide educational opportuni- 
ties for adults in the 
local area 

Help students adapt to new 
occupational requirements 

Provide wide range of opportuni- 
ties for specific occupa- 
tional preparation 

Make financial assistance avail- 
able to any student who wants 
to enroll 

Ensure faculty participation in 
institutional decision making 

Provide for curricular and 
instructional evaluation 



Preferred 
Rank Me an S.D, 



2 1.71 

3 1.81 

4 1.81 

5 1,84 

6 1.97 

7 2.04 

8 2.11 

9 2.13 

10 2.19 

11 2.21 

12 2.22 

13 2,28 



0.68 2 

0.73 1 

0.76 3 

0.84 6 

0.85 8 

0.78 7 

0,90 4 

0.99 10 

0.93 9 

1 . 05 14 

1.07 16 

0.85 19 

0.80 5 



1.27 0.60 

1.26 0.47 

1.28 0.56 

1.37 0.63 

1.40 0.63 

1.39 0.56 

1.35 0,60 

1,53 0.71 

1.41 0.65 

1.72 0,93 

1,74 1.03 

1,90 0.77 

1,36 0,55 
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TABLE 6.5 


cont 


Inuad 














Present 

Rank 






Preferred 

Rank 


Goal 


Rank 


Mean 


S.D. 


Rank 


Mean 


S.D. 


Provide some form of education 
for any student regardless 
of academic ability 


14 


2*36 


1*28 


18 


1*88 


1*12 


EKparlment with new forms o£ 
instruction 


15 


2.39 


0.79 


13 


1.70 


0,66 


Increase number and diversity 
of sources of income 


16 


2.44 


1*15 


11 


1.57 


0*90 


Encourage students to undertake 
self "directed study 


17 


2*57 


1*00 


15 


1*72 


0*75 


Ensure student participation 
in institutional decision 
making 


18 


2.59 


0.92 


21 


2.18 


0.8 7 


Develop programs for the special 
student, e.g.* disadvantaged, 
bright 4 foreign 


19 


2.63 


1.02 


17 


1.87 


0.93 


Re-educate and retrain those 

whose vocational capabilities 
are obsolete 


20 


2.73 


1.10 


12 


1.62 


0.78 


Permit student wide latitude 
in course selection 


21 


2.85 


0.92 


20 


2.15 


0.90 


Attract representative number 
of faculty members 


22 


2.92 


1.02 


24 


2.35 


0,88 


Help solve social, economic or 
political problems in the 
iiranediate geographical area 


23 


3*09 


0*95 


23 


2.32 


1.03 


Help formulate programs in a 

number of public policy areas, 
e.g.j pollution control 


24 


3.16 


1.02 


22 


2.19 


0*93 


Allocate per cent of enrollment 
for minority groups or those 
Of low socioeconomic status 


25 


3.72 


1.33 


25 


3*31 


1*36 


Strengthen religious faith of 
Students 


26 


3.80 


1.14 


26 


3.38 


1.32 



o 

ERLC 
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The one exception is the concern with providing for curricular and 
instructional evaluation, fifth among the preferred goals but thirteenth 
in terms of current emphasis. Presidents recognize that there is consid- 
erable room for improvement in this area, 

* faet that the majority of top ranked goals in both the present 

and preferred categories focus on serving the needs of students 
contrasts with the findings of Gross and Grambsch /26 J when they ranked 
the goal perceptions of approximately 15,000 university administrators 
and faculty members in 1964. Only one of the seven top ranked goals of 
universities was concerned in any way with students, and "that one -- the 
output goal of training students for research And scholarship =- ig closely 
associated with the scholarly interest of professors and with the emphasis 
given to pure research" /26, p. 307, Universities, at least in 1964, gave 
scant attention to the interest of students in contrast with the number 
of high ranking student oriented goals emphasized by the community and 
junior college presidents. This is a very significant difference. 

Among the presidents* five lowest ranked goal items in both the present 
and preferred dimensions are the following two statements? (i) Helping 
to formulate programs in a number of public policy areas and (2) Attempt- 
ing to solve the economic, political, and social needs of the surrounding 
community , "Attracting a representative number of minority faculty raem^ 
bars” and ’'allocating'* a percentage of the enrollment for minority groups" 
draws little support from presidents, also. That these goal items repre^ 
sent areas of considerable controversy is demonstrated by the variability 
of responses. Three out of the four mean scores (in terms of present 
emphasis) fell above a standard deviation off 1.0 making it difficult to 
judge just what normative score to assign to these goal items. "Setting 
aside a per centage of the enrollment for minority or low socioeconomic 
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